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WE  NEED  COINS  & STAMPS 

1-800-334-1163 


If  you  are  thinking  of  selling,  we  are  buying. 


There  are  a lot  of  ways  for  you  to  sell  your  coins  and  stamps.  And  many  dealers 
willing  to  buy  them.  You  ob\dously  want  to  get  the  best  price  for  your  items  and 
we  believe  we  can  help. 

We  have  a large  customer  base  around  the  country  who  buy  from  us  through  our 
various  catalogs  and  national  ads.  We  always  need  a good  supply  of  new  items 
to  add  to  our  inventory.  Since  we  will  retail  your  items  we  can  pay  a little  more 
than  most  of  our  competitors.  And  sometimes  a little  on  each  coin  can  add  up  to 
a lot  of  extra  money  in  your  pocket. 

So  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  offers  you  received  in  your  ai’ea  where  you 
live,  or  if  you  want  to  get  a “little  more”  for  your  coins  & stamps,  we  want  to 
help  you  get  more  money  and  help  ourselves  get  more  coins  for  our  inventory. 

If  you  would  like  our  offer  for  your  item  or  items  send  to  John  Sarosi’s  attention 
at  the  address  below.  He  will  make  a prompt  cash  offer.  And  if  you  need  to 
make  other  arrangements,  please  call  or  write. 


John  Paul  Sarosi,  hic. 


Coins  A Stamps 

106  Market  St.,  Johnstown,  PA  15901  814-535-5766  • Fra:  814-535-2978 


Pennsylvania  Association  Of  Numismatists 

A nan-proju  organization  promoting  education  in  numismatics. 


Affiliated  with  the  American  Numismatic  Assn.  (C-I0144)  and  Eastern  States  Numismatic  Association  (C-I30f 


P.O.  Box  1079 

President 

Kathy  Sarosi 

Regional  Vice-Presidents 
West  £.  Tomlinson.  Fort 
Central:  John  Paul  Sarosi 
S.Central:Kerry  Wetterstrom 
Northeast  Donald  Hastie 


Lancastep,  PA  17608-1079 

JOIN  PA.N.  ON  THE  INTERNET! 
http:  //  www.f7ioney.org/club_pan.htnnl 
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President's  Message 

Dear  PAN  Members: 

I have  written  at  least  a half  dozen  times  on  etiquette  at  a 
coin  show  or  when  dealing  with  a mail  order  company. 

Most  of  the  time  I write  how  I,  as  a dealer,  would  like  to  be 
treated  by  you,  as  a collector.  I have  also  admonished  the 
dealers  on  attitude  when  dealing  with  the  collector  or  the 
public  in  general,  and,  hopefully  offered  tips  on  improve- 
ment. This  time,  I am  writing  solely  as  a collector. 

In  addition  to  coin  shows,  I also  attend  antique  shows  and 
fairs  and  craft  fairs.  My  collecting  interests  range  from 
snowmen  (I  have  297  !)  to  colored  glass  ashtrays  in  the  shape  of  animals  (only  3) 
to  stamp  boxes  (I  purchase  as  gifts  for  John)  to  old  Christmas  records  (I  purchase  as 
gifts  for  my  sister)  to  Santas  (I  purchase  as  gifts  for  my  aunt)  to  cows  (I  purchase  as 
gifts  for  my  sister-in-law)  to  seasonal  decorations  for  my  home.  In  all  of  these  cases, 
I am  the  collector.  I am  not  known  in  any  of  these  trades.  I do  not  receive  "dealer 
discounts."  And  in  most  cases,  I am  very  unknowledgeable.  I buy  them  if  I like 
them  and  they  are  in  my  price  range.  I could  be  buying  them  "cheap"  or  paying  "all 
the  money"  — I truly  don't  care.  I am  buying  them  because  they  either  make  me 
smile  or  I believe  they'll  make  the  gift  recipient  smile. 

I went  to  the  big  Brimfield  Antique  Show  twice  last  year.  At  both  shows  I was,  at 
times,  totally  put-off  with  the  dealers'  attitudes.  Keep  in  mind  I am  the  public  with 
big  ears.  If  they  weren't  complaining  about  the  heat  (at  the  summer  show)  or  the 
rain  (at  the  fall  show),  they  were  complaining  about  their  slow  sales,  their  location, 
or  how  the  show  was  advertised.  If  they  were  making  sales,  they  weren't  getting 
enough  money.  If  they  were  in  the  market  to  sell. . . everyone  was  "cherry-picking" 
them  or  trying  to  steal  the  "good  stuff."  As  John  and  I walked  the  show,  we 
chuckled  constantly.  And  I noticed  that  I did  not  buy  anything  at  the  negative- 
comment-dealer  tables.  We  commented  to  each  other  that  they  sounded  like  a 
bunch  of  disgruntled  coin  dealers,  and  we  could  name  more  than  a handful  that  we 
personally  know. 

I got  to  thinking  --  Do  I do  this?  Do  I complain  within  earshot  of  the  public?  Sadly,  I 
probably  do.  I try  to  vent  my  frustrations  or  negative  comments  to  friends  after  the 
show.  Over  dinner  and  a few  beers.  But  how  many  times  do  I slip?  You  can  be 
guaranteed  that  I will  have  much  more  restraint  in  the  future  ! My  typical 
comment  is,  "I  have  no  comment."  1 find  that  if  you  constantly  badmouth  a 
particular  show  or  a particular  dealer  — the  problem  is  in  your  own  head.  You  can 
avoid  that  show  or  that  dealer.  Simple  — problem  solved.  And  you  can  be 
guaranteed  — the  more  you  complain,  the  less  people  will  listen  to  what  you  say.  Or, 
at  least,  they'll  take  what  you  have  to  say  with  a grain  of  salt. 
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At  a recent  coin  show,  I was  at  a dealer's  table  when  he  commented,  "There  is 
nothing  to  buy  at  this  show."  A potential  customer  was  in  front  of  his  table  --  who 
looked  up  from  this  dealer's  showcase,  startled,  and  walked  away.  That  one 
comment  could  have  cost  the  dealer  a potential  profit. 

So,  dealers,  put  yourself  in  the  collector's  shoes.  He  doesn't  care  if  you  hate  the  guy 
who  runs  the  show  (he  could  have  great  respect  for  him  — or  not  even  know  him  at 
all).  He  doesn't  care  if  you  aren't  selling  anything.  (Is  your  inventory  all 
overpriced?)  He  doesn't  care  that  you  hate  your  location  (he  is  standing  in  front  of 
your  table  now,  isn't  he?).  He  doesn't  care  that  the  market  stinks.  (He  just  wants  to 
fill  that  hole  in  his  collection.)  He  doesn't  care  that  you  can't  find  anything  to  buy. 
(Maybe  you  didn't  offer  enough.)  He  doesn't  care  that  the  show  didn't  advertise 
enough.  (He's  here,  isn't  he?)  He  truly  doesn't  care.  And  I truly  believe  that  the 
negative  comments  should  be  kept  under  wraps.  Not  to  be  shared  with  potential 
buyers  or  sellers  or  the  public.  Look  around  a bourse.  The  public  and  collectors  tend 
to  congregate  around  a dealer's  table  who  is  pleasant,  smiling  and  friendly. 

I have  also  been,  not  embarrassed,  but  made  to  feel  stupid,  when  I didn't  know  your 
goofy-looking,  ugly  Santa  took  12  hours  to  make  and  took  materials  priced  at  $35  — 
so  its  price  of  $50  is  a steal  ! To  me,  if  it  were  priced  at  $5, 1 still  wouldn't  buy  it. 
Which  could  be  why  someone  with  an  1885  nickel  on  their  want  list  looking  at  your 
VG  example  with  light  corrosion  and  a small  edge-bump  - priced  at  $100  - may  be  a 
really  good  deal.  But  to  him,  it  is  ugly.  They  just  don't  know.  Unknowledgeable? 
Yes.  But  no  reason  to  make  fun  of  the  customer. 


I have  experienced  these  situations  first-hand: 


Customen  My  EF  roll  of  Walkers  that  was  supposed  to  have  two  mint-marked 
coins  are  all  P-mint. 

Me:  Do  you  know  the  mintmark  is  not  at  6 o'clock? 

Customer:  No. 


★★****★* 


Customer:  My  1916-D  Walking  Liberty  Half  is  a P. 

Me:  Do  you  know  the  mintmark  is  on  the  obverse? 

Customer:  No. 


Customer: 

Me: 

Customer: 


My  1955  Proof  Set  isn't  proof  because  they  don't  have  any  S" 
mintmarks. 

Did  you  know  they  didn't  put  "S"  mintmarks  on  Proof  Set  coins  until 
1968  ? 

No. 
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So,  answer  questions  politely.  Stop  the  whining.  Smile  more.  You  might  be 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  increase  in  your  business.  And,  you  might  be  pleasantly 
surprised  that  you  feel  a lot  happier  at  the  end  of  a long  day  at  your  table. 


How  many  times  have  you  heard,  "My  Peace  Dollar  has  the  word  "TRUST" 
misspelled  as  "TRVST?"  Is  this  worth  more  as  an  error?" 

Well,  PAN  actually  did  make  an  error.  Our  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Numismatists'  Gasparro  Award  plaque  for  "Pennsylvania's  Outstanding 
Numismatist"  presented  in  both  2003  --  to  Chester  Trzcinski  --  and  2004  --  to  Richard 
Cross.  Both  of  these  major  award  plaques  have  "Gasparro"  spelled  as  "Casparro"  — 
which  was  brought  to  my  attention  at  the  beginning  of  February.  On  behalf  of  PAN, 
I apologize  profusely  for  this  mistake  to  these  two  fine  recipients.  Work  is  under 
way  as  I write  this  for  new  plaques  to  be  made.  We  hope  the  recipients  will  display 
both  ! One  is  a reminder  of  the  day  they  received  the  award,  and  the  corrected 
version  is  in  honor  of  what  they  have  accomplished  for  our  organization  and  for 
the  hobby. 

See  you  in  May  ! 


Happy  Collecting! 
Kathy  Sarosi,  President 
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Pennsylvania 


Association  Of  Numismatists 


(COIN  SHOW 




MAY  13,  14,  15  2005 


FREE  PARKim  - FREE  ADMISSION 


SHOW  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC 


FRIDAY  & SATURDAY  10-6 
SUNDAY  10-3 


DEALER  ONLY  SET-UP  THURS  4-8PM 

^;BUY-  sell  - TRADE  :i 
OVER  125  QUALITY  DEALERS 

Bourse  Chairman:  JOHN  PAUL  SAROSI 

106  Market  Street 
Johnstown  PA  15901 

FOR  INFO  CALL  1-814-535-5766 
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The  Three-Dollar  Gold  Piece 

1854-1889 

by  Richard  Jewell 

At  the  2004  A.N.A.  National  Convention,  Richard  Jewell’s 
exhibit  on  the  $3  Gold  Piece  took  First  Place  in  U.S.  Gold. 

His  exhibit  is  shown  below,  beginning  on  page  12. 


The  $3  gold  piece  was  first  minted 
in  1854  after  being  authorized  by 
the  Mint  Act  of  1853.  Why  a $3 
coin?  There  is  no  fool-proof  expla- 
nation as  to  why  Congress  rather 
suddenly  decided  to  establish  this 
new  denomination.  Some  numisma- 
tists theorize  the  coin  was  created  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  a roll  of  100 
three-cent  stamps  from  the  U.  S. 
Postal  Service. 

Other  stories  attribute  the  coinage  to 
lawmakers  representing  the  grow- 
ing number  of  mining  and  labor 
interests  in  the  California  gold  fields. 
They  felt  that  the  increased  demand 
for  gold  was  best  supported  by  a 
new  coin  denomination,  and  the  $3 
com  would  definitely  fill  that  want. 

The  third  and  final  theory  was  the 
coin  was  created  to  perform  the 
similar  task  of  easing  the  purchase 
of  3-cent  silver  pieces  in  100-coin 
rolls.  Whatever  story  you  believe 
for  the  origin  of  the  $3  coin,  it  was 
minted  through  1889  (although  only 
proof  coins  were  produced  in  1875 
and  1876),  making  it  the  shortest- 
lived  U.  S.  gold  denomination. 

The  year  2004  represented  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  first 
minting  of  the  $3  gold  piece.  The 
Philadelphia  Mint  coined  138,618 


pieces  in  this  first  year;  the  Dahlon- 
-ega,  GA  mint  issued  1,120  pieces; 
and  the  New  Orleans  Mint  coined 
24,000  pieces.  This  makes  a grand 
total  of  163,738  coins,  and  it  ranks 
easily  as  the  top  total  mintage  year 
for  any  $3  gold  piece. 

The  San  Francisco  Mint  issued  $3 
gold  pieces  in  1855  (6,600),  1856 
(34,500),  1857  (14,250),  1860 
(7,000,  with  2,592  melted,  for  a 
total  of  4,408)  and  1870  (possibly 
one,  maybe  two).  Charlotte,  N.C.  and 
Carson  City,  NV  never  struck  any  $3 
gold  coins. 

The  only  significant  variety  change 
occurred  in  the  second  year  of  pro- 
duction. The  word  “Dollars”  on  the 
reverse  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  previous  year.  This  represents 
the  only  change  in  the  design  and 
runs  the  remainder  of  the  series 
from  1855  to  1889. 

Similar  to  the  history  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  Sacagawea  dollars,  the 
$3  gold  piece  had  an  inauspicious 
history  with  the  American  con- 
sumer. None  were  popular  with  the 
general  public.  We  all  know  most  of 
the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
SBA  and  Sac  dollars,  but  what  about 
the  $3  gold  coin?  Was  it  too  close 
in  size  and  weight  to  the  long- 
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WANTED! 

*Western  Pennsylvania 
Numismatic  Society  Medals 
*ANA  Medals  and  Badges 
* Autographs  Wanted 

Please  write  to: 

Don  Carlucci 
2765  Shamrock  Drive 
Allison  Park,  PA  15101 


til******************************************************** 

R.O.M.A.  COIN 


wishes  to  thank  all  of  its 
PAN  customers 
and  hopes  to  serve  you 
in  the  future 


Numismatist  P.O.  Box  267 

Orv  Detrick  Oonnelsvllle  OH  45319 

1-  937-882-6730 


********************************************************** 
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favored  $2.50  quarter  eagle? 
(There  is  no  evidence  to  support  this 
theory.)  Was  there  a general  lack 
of  interest  in  another  lower 
denomination  coin?  Did  the  overall 
low  mintages  keep  the  coin  from  the 
majority  of  the  American  populace? 

Boundless  questions  arise  when 
attempting  to  explain  the  lack  of 
acceptance  of  this  particular 
denomination,  and  yet  it  existed  for 
36  years.  The  $3  gold  piece  is  truly 
an  enigma  to  the  numismatic 
community. 


***************** 


Some  excellent  source  material  can 
be  found  in  the  following: 

- Walter  Breen’s  Complete  Encyclopedia 
of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins; 

- Q,  David  Bowers’  United  States  Gold 
Coins,  An  Illustrated  History; 

- 0,  David  Bowers’  The  Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr. 
Museum  Sylloge 

David  Akers’  United  States  Gold  Coins,  An 
Analysis  of  Auction  Records.  Vol.  Ill, 
Three  Dollar  Gold  Pieces,  1 854-1 889 

Paul  F.  Taglione’s  A Reference  to  United 
States  Federal  Gold  Coinage  , Vol.  Ill,  The 
Three  Dollar  Pieces. 


***************** 


Design: 

Obverse:  Liberty  head  facing  left 
with  feathered  Indian  headdress  in- 
scribed LIBERTY.  Legend:  United 
States  of  America  around  the 
border. 

Reverse:  Date  and  denomination 
within  a wreath  of  tobacco,  wheat, 
corn  and  cotton.  The  mint  mark,  if 
any,  is  in  the  space  directly  below 
the  knot  of  the  bow  on  the  wreath. 
The  word  Dollars  is  much  smaller  on 
the  1854  issues  than  in  subsequent 
years  1855  to  1889. 


Technical  Information: 

Designer:  James  B.  Longacre,  Mint 
Engraver. 

Diameter:  20.5  milhmeters  (enlarged 
in  1874  to  20.67  millimeters) 

Weight:  77.4  grams 

Grams:  5.015 

Edge:  Reeded 

Fineness:  .900  gold 

Mint  Marks:  None  (Philadelphia); 

D - Dahlonega;  O - New  Orleans; 

S - San  Francisco. 

***************** 
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The  5^  (toM  piece  ct>is  jiiTt  minted  in  td)^ 
after  being  authorized  b\'  the  Mint  Aet  of  JcV^'^. 

WHY  A $3  GOLD  COIN? 

Thsre  ii  no  fool  pretjf  explanation  x to  vvhv  Con_gress 
rather  %udclenlv  decided  to  e.stahlish  this  new 
denomination.  Some  numismatist  theorize  the  coin 
was  created  to  facilitate  the  purch-ise  of  a roll  of  IGD 
three  cent  stam|e>  f'nim  the  P«:»taJ  Service.  Other 
storio  attribute  the  coinaj^  to  lawmakers 
representing  tile  growi ng  n u mber  of  miningand  labor 
interests  in  llie  California  gold  fiekls.  Tl-ev  felt  tliat 
the  incremed demand  for  gold  was  lies t supported  bv  a 
new  coin  denomination  and  the  tii  coin  would 
definite K'  fill  tliat  want. 


The  third  and  final  theior\-  was  the  coin  was  created  to 
form  the  similar  task  of  e.ning  tlie  purcha."*  of  3 -cent 
silver  pieces  in  100  coin  rolls.  Whatever  storv  you 
believe  for  the  origin  of  tlie  coin,  it  was  minted 
thrcrtjgh  1 !589(though  onlv  proof  issues  were  produced 
in  !R7^  and  Ift7<i),  making  it  the  shortest-lived  U.S. 
gold  dertomination. 

The  year  2004  represents  the 
150th  annivienarv  of  the  fiist 
tninting  of  the  S3  Gold  piece. 

Tie  Phi  lack:  Iphia  mint  coined 
liHi/sIft  pieces  m this  first  vear; 
the  Oahlonega,  Ga.  mint  issued 
1,120  pieces  and  the  New  Orleans  mint  coined  2400C 
pieces.  This  makes  a grand  h.>tal  of  163,73licoirB  and  it 
ranks  easily  as  tlie  top  total  mintage  for  anv  $3  gold 
piece. 

Tlie  San  Francisco  mint  issued  $i  Gold  pieces  in  1 855 

1856(34,500X  1857(14,250),  IWiO  (7,000  with 
2,592  melted  for  a total  of  4,408)  and  18TO  (possibly 
oni^  maj-be  twx>).  CharLtte,  N.C.  arxl  Carson  Citv, 
N\’.  neverstruck  anv  Gold  coins. 


$ 

& 


Tlte  onlv  significant  variety  change  occurred  in 
the  secemd  vear  of  production.  The  word  [Xillars 
on  the  reverse  is  coraiderablv  larger  than  the 
previous  year.  This  represents  tlte  onlv 
change  in  the  design  and  rum  the 
remainder  of  the  series  from 

7 1855  to  1889. 
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Tl>r  $3  gold  piece,  simil:ir  In  the  ^isnn  B.  Anthony 
•ind  ^cJtgavh'ea  dull:trs,  had  an  innuspiciom  history 
■with  the  Ainerican  consumer.  Norw  vs-ere  popular 
with  tl'W  general  public.  We  all  know  mt»t  of  the 
reasons  fvne  tile  failure  of  the  5BA  and  5ac  dollars,  hut 
what  about  the  (3  gold  coin.'  Was  it  too  clc«e  in  size 
and  \^Teight  m the  long  favored  (250  cjmrter  eagle.* 
(T1  sere  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  theory).  Was 
there  a general  lack  of  interest  in  ancjther  lower 
denomination  coin.*  Did  the  overall  1;av  mintages 
keep  tils  coin  fncjm  the  majority  of  the  American 
popu  hce.* 

Boundless  c] lies tiors  arise  when  attempting  toexplain 
the  lack  of  acceptance  of  this  particuLir  denomination 
and  yet  it  existed  for  36  ■years.  The  $3  gold  piece  is 
truly  an  enigma  to  the  numismatic  communitj'. 

.Some  excellent  source  material  can  he  Kjund  in  the 
ftillcAving; 

— W'alter  Breens  Compleftr  Knc^viopeJ^  (jf  UJi.  and 
C.oioniai  Cnint 

— (^.  David  Bowers'  Untfed S /a/cx  Cold  C'lwnr,  An 
}{h*xttatcd  Hitfoiy 

— Q.  David  Bowers' TAc/fi7»7}'  IF.  liaxt.  Jr..  A/mtcmot 
Sy//ogc 

— David  .Akers*  United Statcf  Cold  Coiiu.  An  Analyts 
of  Auction  Rccordc,  Vof.  III.  Three  DoIfarCrJd  Pieces. 
fS54-ISS'J 
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Design: 


Obverse:  Liberty  head  facing  left  with  feathered  Indian 
headdress  inscribed  LIBEIU^'  Legal d United  states  of 
America  around  the  border 

f<E verse:  Date  and  denomination  within  a wreath  of 
tobacco,  wheat,  corn  and  cotton.  The  mint  marl{,  if  any,  is 
in  the  space  directly  below  the  kjiot  of  the  bow  on  the 
wreath.  The  word  Dollars  is  much  smaller  on  tht  1854 
issues  than  in  subsequent  years  1855-1889. 

Technical  Information: 

Designer:  James  B.  Longacre,  Mint  Engraeer 

Diameter:  20.5  millimeters 
(enlarged  in  1874  to  60.67  millimeters) 

We  ic  ht:  77.4  grains 

Grams:  5.015 

Edge:  Reeded 

Fineness:  .900 gold 

Mint  M.arks:  None -Philadelphia;  D-Dahlonega; 
O-New  Orleans;  S-San  Francisco 
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A PAN  Pay-Back  for  Local  Ads 

On  October  22  at  the  PAN  show,  the 
officers  and  directors  voted  to  re-imburse 
member  clubs  who  sponsor  coin  shows  in 
PA,  paying  half  the  cost  - up  to  $100  - for 
local  advertising  of  their  show. 

For  example,  if  a member  club  spends 
$150  locally  to  advertise  a coin  show,  PAN 
will  reimburse  that  club  $75. 

If  a member  club  spends  $500  for  local 
show  advertising,  PAN  will  re-imburse 
that  club  $ 1 00. 

The  co-pay  money  is  for  local  ads  only  — 
not  for  national  advertising  such  as  Coin 
World  or  Numismatic  News,  etc. 

The  Pay-Back 

The  member  club  simply  has  to  submit  to 
PAN  copies  of  bills  for  local  newspaper 
ads  ~ and  PAN  will  reimburse  that  club 
half  the  cost,  up  to  $100.  Send  your 
request  to  PAN,  Attn.  Kathy  Sarosi,  Pres., 
P.O.  Box  1079,  Lancaster,  PA  17608. 

We  count  that  there  are  14  member 
clubs,  which  means  that  PAN  has 
committed  $1,400  to  help  promote  the 
hobby  and  increase  awareness  of  local 
PA  clubs  and  shows.  At  this  time,  the 
offer  is  for  local  shows  during  2005. 
PAN  will  consider  future  ad  reim- 
bursements at  our  October,  2005  show. 

One  Show  a Year 

Some  clubs  sponsor  more  than  one  show 
a year  — but  this  offer  is  for  just  one 
show  held  in  2005. 

We  Want  Your  News.  Too 
One  more  stipulation;  With  your  request 
for  reimbursement,  we  also  want  one  of 
your  club  members  to  send  an  article  for 
publishing  in  the  CLARION  - the  subject 
being  your  show  or  your  club.  That  is, 
what  you  do  at  your  show  or  your  meet- 
ings, ideas  your  club  uses  to  boost 
attendance  or  membership,  etc.  It  can  be 
just  a paragraph,  or  several  pages  of 
information  - it’s  up  to  you. 


The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  stimulate 
interest  in  your  club  and  your  ideas,  as 
well  as  spread  around  your  good  ideas  to 
other  member  clubs  in  Pennsylvania. 

P.S:  As  PAN  President  Kathy  Sarosi  noted 
in  her  recent  letter  to  member  clubs, 
PAN  had  previously  offered  reim- 
bursement to  clubs  which  sponsored  bus 
trips  to  PAN  shows.  That  offer  (which 
gained  very  little  reception)  is  no  longer 
available.  i j 

Show  Calendar. 

Apr.  2 - Lancaster,  PA  -Red  Rose 
C.C.,  Farm  & Home  Ctr.,  Arcadia  Rd. 
(at  Rtes.  72  and  30). 

Apr.  9 - Waynesboro.  PA  - 
Waynesboro  C.C.  Show,  ATH&L  Fire 
Hall,  29  S.  Potomac  Street. 

Apr.  30  - Hershev.  PA  - Hershey 
C.C.  Show,  PA  Natl.  Guard  Armory, 
1720  East  Cqaracas  Ave. 

•*•*■*"*•*•*■*"*■■*■■*■■*■*■*•*•*■*■*•*•***■*■******'*■**■*■ 

MAY  13. 14. 15  - Monroeville.  PA 

- PAN  CONVENTION.  Pittsburgh 

ExpoMart,  Business  Route  22 

(PA  Turnpike  Exit  6). 

************************************** 

May  21  - Chambersburg.  PA.  - 
FriendlyCoinClub  Show,  Ramada 
Inn,  Exit  14,  Rte.  1-81. 

********************** ********** 
CLARION  ADVTG.  DATES  & RATES 
(now  published  3 times  a year) 

AP  DEADLINES:  2/1;  8/1;  11/1 


AD  RATES: 

1 AD 

3 Ads 

Business  Card 

$10. 

$25. 

(Quarter  Page 

15. 

40. 

Half  Page 

30. 

80. 

Full  Page 

50. 

135. 

Back  Cover 

65. 

180. 

Mail  Ads  to: 
Dick  Duncan,  Editor 
61  1 Fairway  Drive 
Lancaster,  PA  17603 
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Exhibit  Awards  at  Both  PAN  Shows 


PAN  has  always  had  competitive 
exhibits  at  the  annual  October  PAN 
Convention,  with  exhibit  awards 
presented  at  the  Saturday  evening 
banquet.  At  our  May  shows, 
exhibits  in  the  past  have  been  non- 
competitive, although  there  is  a 
“People’s  Choice”  award. 

Beginning  in  2005,  the  May  PAN 
show  will  also  have  competitive  ex- 
hibits. Our  awards  at  each  show 
will  be  as  follows: 

1st  Place  - 1/4  oz.  American  gold 
coin  and  current  Proof  silver  eagle. 

2nd  Place  through 
5 th  Place  - 1/10  oz.  American  gold 
coin  and  current  Proof  silver  eagle. 
6th  Place  and  beyond  - current 
Proof  silver  eagle. 


The  October  exhibit  awards  will  con- 
tinue to  be  presented  at  the 
Saturday  evening  banquet.  The 
choice  of  meal  and  cost  of  banquet 
forms  will  be  included  in  the 
CLARION  that’s  published  prior  to 
the  October  PAN  show.  Or,  you  can 
write  directly  to  the  Banquet  Chair, 
Charles  Culleiton,  431  West  9th 
Ave.,  Tarentum,  PA  15084.  You 
may  ask  for  banquet  information 
beginning  in  September. 

May  exhibit  awards  will  be  given  at 
breakfast  on  Sunday,  the  last  day  of 
the  show.  The  cost  of  breakfast  to 
exhibitors  is  free  ($5  for  others). 
When  you  set  up  an  exhibit,  you  can 
notify  Exhibit  Chair,  John  Eshbach,  if 
you’ll  attend.  Others  can  contact 
John  or  Kathy  Sarosi  re  breakfast. 


INTERESTED  IN  EXHIBITING? 

Write  to:  John  Eshbach  POBoxTl  Sraoketown  PA  17576 

HE  WILL  NEED  TO  KNOW  HOW  MANY  CASES  YOU  WILL  NEED 
AND  IF  YOU  WILL  BE  EXHIBITING  AT  THE  MAY 
OR  OCTOBER  SHOW  OR  BOTH 

Please  include  your  name,  address,  and  telephone  number 
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Red  Rose  Souvenir  Cards,  2003-2009 

by  Dr.  Henry  Stouffer 


At  a Board  meeting  in  the  year 
2002,  I was  requested  to  come  up 
with  an  idea  for  future  Red  Rose 
Coin  Club  souvenir  cards. 

Our  club  had  already  issued  a fairly 
extensive  group,  showing  broken 
bank  notes  issued  locally  in  the  pre- 
Civil  War  era. 

After  consulting  with  a few  of  our 
members  who  have  knowledge 
about  currency,  we  came  up  with  a 
seven-year  plan,  honoring  the  seven 
National  Banks  of  the  city  of 
Lancaster. 

A committee  was  formed,  including 
John  Long,  Dave  Brubaker,  and 
Kerry  Wetterstrom,  with  myself  act- 
ing as  Chairman.  We  held  several 
meetings,  deciding  on  what  notes 
were  available,  paper  quality  de- 
sired, costs  of  printing,  and  the  type 
of  color  reproduction  available. 

After  receiving  cost  estimates,  we 
we  decided  to  include  a patron-type 
card,  numbered  1 to  100  and  signed 
by  the  current  year’s  Club  President 
and  Treasurer  --  as  well  as  issuing 
conventional  unsigned  cards. 

To  help  fund  the  project,  we  were 
able  to  enlist  20  members  to  sign  up 


as  patrons,  each  donating  $50  to  the 
project.  Each  year,  a patron  receives 
five  of  the  signed,numbered  edition. 
The  numbers  were  selected  at 
random.  Four  hundred  of  the  con- 
ventional cards  were  also  printed 
for  each  year,  for  sale  to  members 
and  the  public. 

The  banks  to  be  honored  in  the 
order  of  issue  were: 

1.  2003  - Farmers  Natl.  Bank 

2.  2004  - Fulton  Natl.  Bank 

3.  2005  - Northern  Natl.  Bank 

4.  2006  - First  Natl.  Bank 

5.  2007  - Peoples  Natl.  Bank 

6.  2008  - Conestoga  Natl.  Bank 

7.  2009  - Lancaster  Cty.  Natl.  Bank 

In  order  to  show  both  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  each  large  size  note, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  printer  to 
reduce  the  actual  size  by  about  15%. 

Several  trips  to  the  library  and  the 
Historical  Society  were  made  to  in- 
sure the  historical  legends  concern- 
ing each  bank  were  as  factual  as 
possible. 

In  previous  years,  the  firm  of 
Liberty  Craftsmen,  Inc.  had  printed 
our  cards,  and  again  they  did  a 
great  job  of  color  reproduction.  A 
local  artist  friend,  Eleanor  Watt,  had 
volunteered  to  do  the  calligraphy. 
Each  year,  the  card  numbered  #000 
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is  auctioned  off  at  a club  meeting. 
Also,  a signed  (but  not  numbered) 
card  is  presented  to  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society. 

Thus,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
year,  I will  meet  with  our  new 
President  at  the  club’s  locker  and 
get  out  the  sealed  box  of  the  new 
year’s  cards.  Then,  I see  to  it  that 
the  proper  cards  are  signed  and 
numbered  for  the  patrons,  and  then 
distributed.  Another  club  member 
is  in  charge  of  sales  to  members  and 
the  public,  as  well  as  mail  orders. 

So  much  for  the  project  information. 
Now,  for  a bit  of  history  regarding 
the  seven  banks. 

1.  The  Farmers  National  Bank  of 
Lancaster,  PA  received  its  charter 
(No,  597)  on  December  1,  1864,  and 
was  hquidated  November  22,  1904, 
later  reorganizing  as  the  Farmers 
Trust  Company. 

2.  The  Fulton  National  Bank  of  Lan- 
caster, PA  received  its  charter  (No. 
2634)  on  February  21,  1882.  I plan 
to  do  a future  article  on  this  bank, 
so  I’ll  withhold  further  info  now. 

3.  The  Northern  National  Bank  of 
Lancaster,  PA  received  its  charter 
(No.  3367)  in  1885.  Liquidation 
occurred  on  February  10,  1923,  and 
it  was  reorganized  as  Northern  Trust 
and  Savings  Co. 


4.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Lan- 
caster, PA  received  its  charter  (No. 
333)  in  March  of  1864.  It  was 
liquidated  June  25,  1923,  and  later 
merged  into  the  Farmers  Trust  Co. 

5.  The  Peoples  National  Bank  of 
Lancaster,  PA  received  its  charter 
(No.  3650)  on  March  16,  1887.  It 
was  liquidated  on  February  28, 
1925,  and  reorganized  as  the 
Peoples  Trust  Company  of  Lancaster. 

6.  The  Conestoga  National  Bank  of 
Lancaster,  PA  received  its  charter 
(No.  3897)  on  March  9,  1889,  and 
was  located  on  Penn  Square.  It 
remained  in  business  until  it  was 
finally  merged  into  the  Mellon  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

7.  The  Lancaster  County  National 
Bank  received  its  charter  in  January 
of  1865,  and  remained  in  business 
until  it  became  the  National  Central 
Bank  — which  has  undergone 
several  mergers  since  then. 

On  the  information  area  of  each  sou- 
venir card,  we  have  also  specified 
what  type  and  denomination  of 
large  currency  each  bank  issued,  as 
well  as  other  historical  notes.  I 
made  several  trips  to  the  Lancaster 
Public  Library  in  an  attempt  to  be 
accurate,  although  some  information 
may  be  in  dispute. 

The  only  bank  still  bearing  its 
original  name,  although  no  longer  a 
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national  bank,  is  the  Fulton  Bank. 
As  noted  above,  1 plan  to  write  a 
future  article  on  the  history  of  this 
particular  bank. 

*********** 

A PAN  Pay-Back  Article 

With  respect  to  the  above  article, 
note  the  article  on  page  16,  stating 
that  Pennsylvania  coin  clubs  can  re- 
ceive repayment  for  their  coin  show 
advertisements.  At  the  end  of  that 
article,  it  adds  that  PAN  would  also 
like  one  of  your  club  members  to 
send  an  article  for  publishing  in  the 
CLARION  . Thus,  the  above  article 
has  been  sent  in  by  a member  of  the 
Red  Rose  Coin  Club  as  a follow-up  to 
their  request  for  a PAN  pay-back 
for  coin  show  advertising. 


*********** 
A PAN  Election? 


Last  fall,  it  was  stated  that  PAN 
would  accept  nominations  for  new 
officers  — with  an  election  to  be 
held  early  this  year. 

The  result?  There  were  no  nom- 
inations, meaning  that  our  members 
seem  to  be  happy  with  our  present 
officers  — and,  in  particular. 
President  Kathy  Sarosi. 

Yes,  Kathy  continues  to  do  a great 
job.  Wav  to  go.  Kathy.  Keep  it  up! 


Wood  Designs  Wanted 
At  every  October  PAN  show,  we  distribute 
free  to  the  public  a wooden  nickel  (or 
wooden  dollar).  The  same  design  is  also 
incorporated  into  the  elongated  coins 
produced  by  Ray  Dillard  of  Michigan. 

For  our  May,  2005  show,  we’re  using  the 
same  design  that  we  had  in  October,  2004 
— but  changing  the  date.  HOWEVER,  we 
need  a new  design  - or  series  of  designs  - 
to  be  used  beginning  at  our  October,  2005 
PAN  show. 

Do  YOU  have  any  bright  ideas?  We  will 
give  you  credit  for  the  design,  if  used,  in 
the  CLARION . Submit  your  ideas  to  PAN  - 
Wood  Design,  P.O.  Box  1079,  Lancaster,  PA 
17608.  Please  send  your  design  idea(s)  by 
April,  2005,  so  we  can  consider  them  at 
our  May  13,  2005  PAN  meeting. 

Just  think!  You  could  become  a famous 
designer  like  Gasparro  or  Gilroy  Roberts! 


Future  PAN  Show  Dates 

YEAR  MAY  OCTOBER 

2005*  13,14,15  21,22,23 

2006  12,13,14  27,28,29 

2007*  4, 5, 6 26,27,28 

2008  9,10,11  24,25,26 

2009  8,9,10  23,24,25 

2010  7„8,9  22,23,24 

*These  dates  are  not  Mother’s  Day.  Other 
May  dates  are  Mother’s  Day  weekend. 


*********** 
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THE  COIN  STORE 

U.S.  and  Wortd  Ck>ins, 
Paper  Money, 

Supplies  and  Appraisals 
(724)  339-0815 


RICH  BORLAND  - Numismatist 
Hours:  Tues.  thru  Thur..  10:30  to  4:30  2603  Leechburg  Road 

Some  Saturdays:  1 0:30  to  2:30  (call)  Lower  Burrell.  PA  1 5068 

Thurs.  Eve.,  6:00  to  8:30  Closed:  Fri.,  Sunday  and  Monday 


Rahway  Coins 


POBOX  1078 
SPOTSYLVANIA,  VA  22553 


LIFE  MEMBER  ANA-FUN-GSNA 


BUY/  SELL  U S.  COINS-CURRENCY 
GOLD-  SILVER-  TYPE  COINS 
APPRAISALS-ESTATES 


540-898-1657 
GEORGE  B SHUPP 


**«*****«******«***»**«*•******«*«*»** 


Over  30  Years  Experience 
Buy  - Sell  - Trade  - Appraise 


PO  Box  617 

Boalsburg.  PA  16827  (814)364-1963 


Early  Type  Jim  Long 

Appraisals 

J.E-L.  COINS 

P O.  BOX  3003 
BALTIMORE.  MD  21229 

LARGE  CENTS  A SPECIALTY 

EAC  1687  Phone  (410)  674-9380 

ANA  56093  Fax  (410)  674-0073 


************************* 

Gerald  T.  Knipa  - Numismatist 


Rare  U.S.  Coinage 
Buy  • ScU  • Airpraisc 


P O Box  839 
Lemont.  PA  1 1»85 1-0839 


Member:  ANA.  PAN 


1014)238-2988 


Experience  - Integrity  - Seruice  , 


Coins 

ANA  No.  LM  883 


Stamps 
APS  No.  60126 


Richard  A.  Campbell 

P.O.  Box  25313 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15242 
(412)341-4522 

Buy  - Sell  - Trade 


Post  Cards 


Collection  Appraisal 


RICHARD  E.  CROSS  Life  Member 

(610)  285-2757  PAN,  SCC,  WVCC 

Member 
ANA,  EAC 


CROSS  COIN 
COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  548  • Fogelsville,  PA  18051 


DEALING  IN  QUALITY 
U.S.  COINSAND  CURRENCY 
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The  First  U.  S.  Mint 


The  first  U.S.  Mint  was  opened  in 
1792  in  Philadelphia  --  which  was, 
of  course,  the  nation’s  capital  at  the 
time.  That  first  building  served  its 
original  purpose  for  forty  years,  un- 
til 1832. 

A man  who  researched  the  first 
mint  — Frank  H.  Stewart  — found 
only  one  person  who  had  left  a 
written  record  of  his  experiences  re- 
lated to  the  building.  That  man  was 
George  E.  Sellers,  who  grew  up  with- 
in a stone’s  throw  of  the  Mint,  which 
was  located  at  37-39  North  Seventh 
Street.  Apparently,  visitors  were 
allowed  at  the  mint,  but  it 
reportedly  attracted  very  little 
interest  during  its  time  of  operation. 

Sellers  remembered  his  first  visit  to 
the  mint  to  be  in  1812,  when  he  was 
all  of  four  years  old.  It  was  about 
70  years  later  when  he  recorded 
that  experience,  but  his  memory 
seems  to  have  been  very  good. 

The  mint  was  on  the  east  side  of 
Seventh  Street,  bounded  by  Market 
and  Arch  Streets  on  the  south  and 
north.  He  recalled  the  building  was 
in  the  center  of  the  block,  on  the 
comer  of  a small  street  called  Sugar 
Alley,  which  bisected  the  block  and 
ran  from  Sixth  to  Seventh  streets. 

The  building  used  for  the  mint  had 


The  First  U.  S.  Mint 


very  much  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  three-story  brick  dwelling 
house  of  that  period,  with  the  back 
building  and  yard  extending  on  the 
alley. 

In  a rear  room,  facing  on  the  alley, 
with  a large,  low-down  window 
opening  into  it,  a fly  press  stood; 
that  is,  a screw-coining  press  mostly 
used  for  striking  the  old  copper 
cents.  Through  this  window,  the 
passerby  in  going  up  and  down  the 
alley  could  readily  see  the  bare- 
armed vigorous  men  swinging  the 
heavy  end-weighted  balanced  lever 
that  drove  the  screw  with  sufficient 
force  so  that  by  the  momentum  of 
the  weighted  ends  this  quick- 
threaded  screw  had  the  power  to 
impress  the  blank  and  thus  coin 
each  piece.  They  could  see  the  re- 
bound or  recoil  of  these  end  weights 
as  they  struck  a heavy  wooden 
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spring  beam,  driving  the  lever  back 
to  the  man  who  worked  it;  they 
could  hear  the  clanking  of  the  chain 
that  checked  it  at  the  right  point  to 
prevent  its  striking  the  man,  all 
framing  a picture  very  likely  to 
leave  a lasting  impression. 


Cent  struck  at  the  first  U.S.Mint 

Because  of  living  very  close  to  the 
mint.  Sellers  would  often  pass  by 
and  see  these  mint  operations.  And, 
in  fact,  frequent  visitors  at  the 
Sellers  home  included  Frederick 
Graff,  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Water  Works,  Dr.  Robert  Patterson, 
in  charge  of  the  mint,  and  Adam 
Eckfeldt,  Chief  Coiner  at  the  mint. 

George  Sellers  recalls  one  particular 
occasion: 

“One  day,  in  charge  of  my  older 
brother  I stood  on  tip-toe  with  my 
nose  resting  on  the  iron  bar  placed 
across  the  open  window  of  the  coin- 
ing room  to  keep  out  intruders, 
watching  the  men  swing  the  levers 
of  the  fly  press;  it  must  have  been 
about  noon,  for  Mr.  Eckfeldt  came 
into  the  room,  watch  in  hand,  and 
gave  a signal  to  the  men  who 
stopped  work.  Seeing  me  peering 


over  the  bar,  he  took  me  by  the 
arms  and  lifted  me  over  it.  Setting 
me  down  by  the  coining  press,  he 
asked  me  if  I did  not  want  to  make 
a cent,  at  the  same  time  stopping 
the  men  who  had  put  on  their 
jackets  to  leave  the  room. 

“He  put  a blank  planchet  into  my 
hand,  showed  me  how  to  drop  it  in, 
and  where  to  place  my  hand  to 
catch  it  as  it  came  out;  the  lever  and 
weights  were  swung,  and  I caught 
the  penny  (as  we  boys  called  cents), 
but  I at  once  dropped  it. 

‘Mr.  Eckfeldt  laughed  and  asked  me 
why  I dropped  it.  Because  it  was 
hot,  and  I feared  it  would  burn  me; 
he  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  me, 
then  certainly  not  hot  enough  to 
burn;  he  asked  if  it  was  not  cold 
when  he  gave  it  to  me  to  drop  into 
the  press;  he  told  me  to  look  and 
see  that  there  was  no  fire,  and  feel 
the  press  that  it  was  cold;  he  then 
told  me  that  I must  keep  the  cent 
until  I learned  what  made  it  hot; 
then  I might  if  I liked  to  spend  it  for 
candy. 

“When  1 showed  the  bright  new  cent 
to  my  father,  whom  I found  in  his 
workshop,  and  asked  him  to  tell  me 
what  made  it  hot,  he  said  he  would 
show  me;  he  handed  me  a common 
sulphur-tipped  match,  then  took  up 
a small  rod  of  copper,  told  me  to  feel 
that  it  was  cold,  held  its  end  on  an 
anvil,  and  struck  it  a few  quick 
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sharp  blows  with  a hammer,  then 
applied  it  to  the  match  which  I held 
in  my  hand,  which  to  my  amaze- 
ment was  at  once  ignited;  he  said, 
now  you  have  something  to  think 
about  and  may  be  able  to 
understand  when  you  are  old;  it  was 
an  object  lesson  that  led  to  many  a 
train  of  thought. . . 

“In  this  rambling  dissertation  I have 
not  yet  done  with  my  first  coined 
penny  that  was  to  have  been  kept 
until  I learned  the  cause  of  its 
sudden  heat.  It  could  not  have  been 
many  days  before  I lost  it  in  a 
manner  as  strongly  impressed  on 
my  mind  as  was  its  coinage.  I 
dropped  it  on  a flight  of  rude  heavy 
stone  steps,  and  saw  it  roll  into  a 
hole  or  crevice  back  of  one  of  the 
steps,  past  all  hopes  of  recovery  . I 
was  with  my  Grandfather  Peale  and 
his  wife,  visiting  a brother  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  Moore,  who  we  were  taught 
to  call  Uncle  Samuel.  It  was  at  his 
flour  mill  on  a creek  that  ran  into 
the  Schuylkill  some  distance  above 
Philadelphia. . .” 

Mr.  Sellers  then  tells  how,  many 
years  later,  he  revisited  this  flour 
mill  on  business,  and  remembered 
losing  his  copper  cent  in  the  crevice 
between  the  stone  steps.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  was  able  to 
locate  the  exact  spot,  but  then,  after 
pulling  up  several  tufts  of  grass,  he 
located  the  hole.  Then,  after  using  a 
crowbar  to  lift  up  the  step,  he  found 


the  once-bright  cent,  now  thickly 
coated  with  green  copper  oxide.  It 
bore  the  date  1812,  indicating  that 
he  had  been  four  years  old  when  it 
was  lost. 


Second  Mint,  shown  about  1835 


“The  little  yard  to  the  rear  of  the  old 
mint  was  a very  attractive  place  to 
us  youngsters;  its  great  piles  of 
cordwood,  which  by  the  barrow  load 
was  wheeled  into  the  furnace  room 
and  thrust  fuU  size  in  the  boiler  fur- 
nace, which  to  my  young  eyes 
appeared  to  be  the  hottest  place  on 
earth.  There  almost  daily  was  to  be 
seen  great  lattice-sided  wagons  of 
charcoal  being  unloaded,  and  the 
fuel  stacked  under  as  shed  to  be 
used  in  the  melting  and  anneahng 
furnaces. 

“As  I grew  older  and  better  able  to 
understand,  my  interest  in  all  the 
various  processes  increased,  from 
the  fuel  yard  to  the  melting  room  to 
see  the  pots  or  crucibles  charged 
with  the  metals  and  their  fluxes 
placed  in  the  furnaces  and  the  fires 
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started,  and  when  melted  to  see  the 
man  with  his  cage-jawed  grasping 
tongues  hft  the  crucible  out  of  the 
fiery  furnace  and  pour  the  melted 
metal  into  the  ingot  molds.  Then, 
the  rolling  these  ingots  into  strips  of 
sheet  metal,  splitting  and  turning 
them  into  narrow  strips  by 
revolving  cutting  shears.  Thinning 
or  pointing  the  end  of  the  strips  by 
rollers  with  flatted  spaces  on  them, 
so  that  the  strips  can  be  inserted 
between  the  regulated  and  fixed 
dies  of  the  draw-bench  to  equalize 
their  thickness  as  they  are  seized  by 
a pair  of  nippers  or  grasping 
tongues,  the  hooked  handle  of  which 
the  operator  at  once  engages  in  a 
link  of  the  constantly  traveling 
chain  by  which  the  strip  is  drawn 
through  between  the  dies,  the 
operator  then  by  hand  pushed  the 
grippers  back  into  place  to  take  a 
grip  on  another  strip. 

“These  strips  were  fed  by  hand  into 
the  planchet  cutting-out  presses, 
and  it  required  practice  to  attain  the 
adroitness  to  so  handle  the  strips  to 
cut  them  out  to  the  best  advantage 
so  as  to  leave  the  least  metal  to  be 
returned  to  the  melting  pots.  Silver 
planchets  by  the  rolling  and  draw- 
ing process  became  too  hard  for 
coining  without  first  annealing. 
Then,  the  hand  milling  press  was  a 
very  interesting  one  to  watch,  it  was 
raising  and  notching  or  lettering  the 
rim  of  the  planchet  as  a preventive 
against  clipping  or  robbing.  This 


was  done  by  rolling  between 
grooved  and  notched  parallel  rulers 
or  bars,  one  being  fixed,  the  other 
movable  endways  by  a pinion 
working  into  a rack.  The  operator 
places  two  planchets,  one  in  advance 
of  the  other,  between  the  parallel 
bars,  then  by  a partial  turn  of  the 
hand  crank  the  movable  bar  is 
thrust  ahead  sufficiently  to  entirely 
rotate  the  planchets,  when  they  are 
taken  out  and  two  others  put  in. 

“Every  gold  and  silver  planchet  as 
cut  out  was  passed  through  the 
hands  of  an  adjuster;  if  overweight 
reduced  by  a file,  a leather  pouch  in 
front  of  the  bench  catching  the 
filings;  if  too  light  they  were 
returned  to  the  melter. 

“I  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
having  seen  the  copper  planchets 
for  cents  being  made  in  the  mint, 
but  I have  a vivid  recollection  of 
small  iron-hooped  casks  filled  with 
copper  planchets  for  cents  and  half- 
cents.  I have  the  impression  that 
they  were  imported  as  copper  in 
that  condition,  and  only  stamped  or 
coined  in  the  mint.  These  casks 
were  similar  to  the  casks  in  which 
card  wire  was  imported  from 
England  at  that  period.” 

*********** 

the  above  informaiion  appeared  in  the 

Numismatist,  official  publication  of  the 

American  Numismatist  Association,  in 
the  issue  dated  January,  1951. 
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We  20^EUYING 


U.S.  Gold  Coins 

★ U.S.  Proof  gold  coins  all  dates. 

★ Rare  date  circulated  gold  coins 

★ All  U.S.  gold,  especially  high 
quality  pieces 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 

★ All  proof  sets  1831-1989 

★ All  U.S.  Bust  coinage 

★ U.S.  Commemorative  coins 

★ Walking  liberty  halves,  silver 
dollars,  mercury  dimes,  etc. 
Original  rolls  or  single  specimens 

★ All  sets  or  part  collections 


Foreign  Coins 

★ Choice  uncirculated  world  gold 
prior  to  1933 

★ World  crown  prior  to  1900  in 
choice  condition 

★ Oriental  gold  coins 

★ Quality  Canadian  gold 
if  All  modern  foreign  gold 


The  above  is  but  a brief  listing  of  our  needs.  If  you  have  coins  you  wish  to  sell . . . call  for  an 
appointment.  We  will  appraise  your  coins  by  todays  market  values.  Prices  offered  depend  on  the 
type  of  coin,  rarity  and  condition  of  the  coin.  We  urgently  need  single  coins,  complete  sets,  entire 
collections.  We’ll  gladly  meet  with  you  in  our  office,  your  bank  or  attorney’s  office. 


Appraisers  for 
banks,  attorneys, 
trusts  & ftstates 


Call  299-1211  for  an  appointment 


.STFJNMEE 

CXaNS 

350  Centerville  Rd.  — Lancaster,  PA 


Member  of 
PCGS  — ANA 
atid  NGCA 


